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~ Has this essentially kind-hearted, decent modern citizen to 


bring all his world tumbling about his ears just because he 
does not know how to manipulate the virtues of government? 
It is unbelievable. It had better be unbelievable, and in faith 
men must work for a good future as never before. 


THE £100,000 APPEAL | 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY APPEAL will end during 
Assembly week, which begins on April 13th. By that time it 
is credibly expected that £90,000 will have been raised in 
gifts and promises over a little more than three years. 
Although this falls short of the target by £10,000, yet it repre- 
sents a figure three times as big as any sum raised collectively 
by the denomination in the past. 

The figure 
everyone has worked loyally for the fund. It can now be seen 
what an immense benefit the sum is to the whole denomina- 
tion. The ministers have benefited from it, individual 
churches have been helped in much needed repairs, and the 
time will come when some of the rebuilding—indicated in 
picture in an advertisement elsewhere in this issue—will have 
to be undertaken. It is near enough certain that if the Appeal 
had been launched twelve months earlier the total figure would 
have been raised. But the bus has not been missed, and for 
the next ten years the collective life of the churches will be 
upon a more purposive journey than it would have been if the 
fund had not been raised. 

Is it too late to make a special effort for the last £10,000? 
Although some districts have exceeded their target, 
have not reached theirs. Could not a district which 
short of all that was expected feel the need to 
efforts of districts elsewhere? We hope that at 


TWO WORLDS ARE OURS 
By Herbert Crabtree 
IN AN ARRESTING arfticle by Dr. Inge in the January issue 
of the Hibbert Journal there is a comment which merits reflec- 
tion. “We are amphibia”, he says, “living partly in a world 
of ponderable things and partly in a world of timeless values.” 


The nature of religious experience could scarcely be stated — 
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sensuous experience as embodied in the ordered knowledge 
of natural science; at another, we are more alive to the peculiar 
significance and qualitative judgments which depend on cate- 
gories that are not definable in terms of sense at all. 

Nothing is more striking in the history of philosophy than 
the utter inadequacy of purely naturalistic definitions of the 
supreme values, to mention truth, beauty and goodness as 
the supreme examples. May not the reason be that we are 
always —? use the terminology of one world, that of 
sense, to define the categories of another, that of spirit? It 
is in the sphere of religion alone that the marriage of the 
two can be consummated. Unfortunately, the language of 
common speech has been evolved in a world of sense 
tion, and to apply it to another involves a stretching of 
meaning which distorts more than it clarifies. As human 
beings we are concerned first with the adjustment of our 
physical needs to a physical environment. Our appetites and 
our instincts are prior to our reflections thereon, and when 
we pass in the realm of mind to such reflection the only 
terms available for us to use are those which lie ready to 
hand. They are of limited value, and cannot be more than 
i . At best, they are second-hand symbols 
of a reality towards which spiritual experience urges us. 

developed a curious reluc- 
tance to affirm belief in immortality. The 
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embodied in explain and 
justify in terms of common- 
sense ideas. 
universe, and it is whether we speak of 
that other as being withm, our 
world. Such terms of : 
being to which not confined by 
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various, some 0 are CO ’ 1S 
. dread of human egotism, the fear of positing an importance 
to individual human life which the extent and the majesty of 
the material universe do not seem to justify. This is a fear 
. which may be exaggerated beyond its legitimate force, for 
size is not commensurate with quality. Another and a better 
| grounded reason is the dislike of assuming that a continuous 
life beyond death must necessarily be but a perpetuation of 
r Micctings some suggestions will be forthcoming for raising _ the kind of finite life to which we are so well accustomed. It 
¥ the last £10,000. Meanwhile, help the Treasurer to be sure = seems absurd to postulate a continuance elsewhere, in an 
pal of the anticipated £90,000. It is not in hand yet. entirely different environment, of the same interests, the same 
if: aptitudes and the same specific emotions that have been 
ry requisite here. With this objection one may have strong 
it : sympathy whilst still feeling that it gives too limited a con- 
hie notation to the term immortality. 
=f. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in The Chambered Nautilus. 
$ has offered a truer analogy. The nautilus is a marine animal 
Pe which each year discards its temporary shell in favour of a 
ej — | new and a larger one wherein its vital sense may have a more 
ee more precisely and at the same time more cht a effective range. Each chambered cell, “where its dim 
dreaming life was wont to dwell”, becomes inadequate to 
_ =O" adapt- contain the growing organism, and having “stol’n with soft 
: x worlds step its shining archway through” it needs “the old no more”. 
é May it not be so with the soul of man? 
ioe Mr. J. W. Dunne, Mr. J. B. Priestley, and many others 
7S have tried to familiarise us with the notion of a life that is 
q + not bounded by space-time conditions only; that is, by a three- 
arguments, in lexity we when trying 
: : to we are not is, our 
F other to atrophy? Do we not all live continually in would-be instructors are only at one with the mystics and the 
poets of the race, who also make their appeal to sensibilities 
. acutely aware of the former and to the claims quite outside the of experience. How 
the latter? absurd some of the language of Shelley or of Franc 
° Thompson, how far: their bgies, in the light of 
fae in human experience. It is only to assert the 
* upon which experience functions. Just as the two 
bi 
: reality. On the level of finite and ! 
. and aptitudes to be requisite for their proper interpretation 
ts To use a different metaphor, religion 
| interests are m tension between two 
@ moment it ts cthical, at another cal; now 
gg fact, then with the values without 
' with the realisation of that which is not of this world. 
At one time we are thrilled by the wonder and complexity of a 
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many may not choose to proceed by some other ways. 
Readers of Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell’s recent “Pelican”, The 
Personality of Man, will not too hastily disparage the serious 
and competent work now being done in certain departments 
of psychical research with a view to determining our range of 
knowledge beyond the limits of familiar sense perception, but 
those to whom this line of work does not appeal should not 
be averse from considering the deeper implications of our 
religious and our esthetic life. Slowly the conviction grows 
upon us that our common life is suffused by the radiance of 
another and a fuller life of which we are already denizens. 
Sometimes we say it dwells within us; more truly we may 
say we dwell in it, becoming aware of it in moments of sudden 
apprisal. Our souls are permeated by influences which are 
dimly disclosed to us in fugitive airs and floating echoes— 
Wordsworth’s intimations of immortality—and in sacred 
moments of insight, true avenues of revelation. At such 
moments we know that our real home is that wider and fuller 
life. From it we are tem 
the chambered nautilus, we shall at length be free, 


“leaving our outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!” 


QUESTIONS OF RELIGION 


THE SUPERSTITION OF A 
FAMOUS SCIENTIST? 


in 
their make-up. 

There are plenty of people who will be eager to rush to 
the defence of Sir Oliver Lodge, and his writings are readily 
available. So, without prejudice, I put that part of the 
question on one side. But Faraday happens to be one of my 
heroes. I want to say a good word for Faraday and the 
Sandemanians. 

Who or what are the Sandemanians? I don’t think there 
are any of them left today. They were a small sect which 
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interpreting it in the light of reason and common sense. A 
_ Standpoint, but he wo 
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Unitarian nowadays a the matter from a different 
not disown his spiritual ancestors 

because their attitude to the Bible was what it was. 
It is no criticism of Faraday’s eminence as a scientist to 
say that he was unaware of modern theories concerning elec- 
trons. It is no criticism of his insight as a religious teacher 


if it were desirable, it is not possible to return with 
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authority of the Bible. The progressive man is not the man 
who is in advance of every age and every circle of people; 
he is the man who is in advance of his own age and the circle 
in which he was born. Judged by this test, Faraday’s religion 
no less than his science shows him to have been a man remark- 
able for his independent mind and progressive outlook. 
Indeed, it seems to me that the Sandemanians and the 
contemporary Unitarians were closely akin. Both were pro- 
gressives—the Unitarians in their theology, and the Sande- 
manians in their practical life and conduct. Both came to 
the conclusion that in order to “go forward” it was necessary 
first to “go back”—in the case of the Unitarians, back to the 
religion of Jesus; in the case of the Sandemanians, back to 
the simplicities and loyalties of the primitive Christian Church. 
In a sense, of course, there can be no going back. Even 
sim 0 ve . I like 
the story of the Scottish Sandemanian, Archibald McLean, 
who was Faraday’s near-contemporary. He was preaching 
one Sunday in the Baptist Church at Kettering, and staying 
By G. Randall Jones, B.D. with the Baptist minister, a Mr. Fuller. McLean seems to 

a brilliant article on “Probability, Science, and Superstition”, simplicities of the on Ge ben 
by Professor A. E. Heath. In it, he raises a question which, was more than a bas A for the Sendemenion “Mr_ Fuller 
he says, has often been put to him: “How was it possible that pleasantly intimated that, though it was not the custom in 
the great Faraday could be a Fundamentalist Sandemanian, England ‘to wash the saints’ feet’, yet if he would allow him, 
or Sir Oliver Lodge a Spiritualist?” His own answer is that he would very cheerfully clean his boots and bring him a dry 
we are all of us “strange compounds— of good and air of slippers.” (History of the English Baptists, by A. C. 
bad, rational and irrational”. He implies that Faraday, so far Underwood, p. 192.) 
as he was a Sandemanian, and Lodge, so far as he was a The “simplicities of the primitive Church” are not quite 

so simple as they seem. We have to distinguish between the 
the spirit finds partial expression. In the primitive Church, 
a certain spirit found expression in the washing of the saints’ 
feet; in a more modern age, the same spirit may find — 
expression by cleaning the guest’s boots and bringing him a 
dry pair of slippers. But neither Faraday nor the general run 
of the Sandemanians would have denied this. 

: : : made no ith superstition when he became one : 
arose im the carly “elders”. He was not a man whose life was divided into 
tence for a little while, water-tight compartments—his religion m one compartment 
history was brief, and and his science in another. On the contrary, he lived on the 
gong to suggest that they OF SO basis that the spiritual experience which justi 
manent value, and which will never dic. belief is as valid as the physical experiment 
, The Sandemanians were originally known as scientific theory. He might have appreciated 
Glassites, after their founder, John Glas, one-time Professor Bernard Phillips, in the January issue 
the Church of Scotland. His main idea was to restore Journal: “If it is true that the vision of God is EEE 
simplicities of the Church of the Apostolic Age. In I the pure in heart, then an objective psychology of religion 
“hat he started was a “Back to Jesus” movement. His idea which asserts that its methods do not disclose the existence 
was taken up and extended by his son-in-law, Robert of the superasteral is poocincly in the positon of I 
Sandeman, who established a Church in London, where the fessor who disdainfully declined Galileo’s invitation a 
‘ct became known as the Sandemanians. Faraday was a into his telescope and who preferred, instead, to settle astro- 
cider” of the London Church. ; nomical questions by dialectical argumentation.” (Hibbert. 

_ Professor Heath refers to Faraday’s co-religionists as p. 134) 

“Fundamentalist Sandemanians”. Now, “fundamentalist” is Faraday died in 1867 at the age of 76. When he was on 
a icrm of reproach on the lips of a rationalist, and possibly _ his death-bed, a friend put a question to him: “Well, Michaci. 
on the lips of many readers of THe InqumeR. But it is not what are your speculations about the future?” And the grand 
reasonable, or rational, to expect a man of the carly nine- old Sandemanian replied: “Speculations! I have no aa 
tcenth century to be acquainted with, or to anticipate, the ations. I am resting on certaintics” “Cestaimtics™ is a 
views On Biblical scholarship which began to be promulgated strong word—some think % too Ye 
towards the end of the century. Of course Faraday was a sede, folly that ail 
fundamentalist—so were most of the other people of his time _ philosophers, nor all the discoveries of all 
and place, except those who had thrown religion overboard ee eee ee 

It is worth remembering that Unitarianism in England ove of God is in Clusst Jesus our 
fundamentalism. early nineteenth century certainty rested Faraday. the ercat 

| aud of great that he counted a privilege to be a servant im the Sect 
2 Trinity therein. They based their teaching on the Bible, of the Sandemanians. 
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It would be well if others faced 
Al 
Rases: 133. per ammum (post free) 


and order within our own country?” 
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| “THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER” 
Bundles of the British number of “The Christian Register” 
voll be disoributed this week. 
copétes to churches that take a weekly bundic 
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Each copy should be sold for us. 34. The bili will be scat 
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ith the usual “Inquirer” account. 
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, might destroy him, the only way to silence | 
questioner, who had the horrible ability of mz 
Jesus claimed to treat his Bible with freec 
: pendence. “I am come to fulfil the Scriptures, 
[| = forthwith proceeded to develop and extend 
t “said by them of old time”. He never enslave 
, the past, but showed a true love of his heritage 
aS an inspiration, not a chain. His loving and ye 
of Scripture is exemplified in the answer to 
wanted to know which the greatest command \ 
from Deuteronomy the passage about loving 
to it another commandment, also in the Law 
and placed it beside recognised : 
thyself” ‘The shock of falls entirely 
bour as ‘ surprise irely on the 
second part. Jesus wanted to bring out the element of brother- 
hood in religion. The combination was brilliant. Something 
of the same shock falls on the last words of the great 
commandment, “and thy mind”. That addition was Jesus’ 
bring out the element of thought. 
thought for himself, but encouraged such i 
He did not make rules for particular 
| lating doctrines to be accepted with 
tes whose meaning the hearers had to 
would explain to afterwards 
He 
: tell the weather. Cannot you tell what 
: is might?” It reminds one of Buddha’s anxicty that his 
disciples should use their minds. “There is a tree.” he would 
say to them, “Go and think it out.” 
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THE CENERAL ASSEMBLY OF UNITARIAN AND 
FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


£100,000 APPEAL 
Closing Stages 


Do You Remember? | 


By Courtesy off the Crovdou Tomes 
The gaping church seen in the background of this picture is a Unitarian church. 
It was this kind of destruction that challenged Unitarians to make the 
The target has not been reached but more money has been raised 
than ever before. 


Only a few weeks remain before the Appeal is duc to be closed! 


Increase the magnificent sum already raised by sending another donation 
: AT ONCE! 


The Teeasures- 
Mr. HAROLD B. MOORE 


His Address: 


18 Geange Avenue, 
Alerincham, Cheshire 
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MancHaster, Cross St. Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. A. 
MICKLEWRIGHT. 


Failsworth, Dob Lane Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Mr. Hit 


"Gorton, Brookfield Church, Hyde Road, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. F. Corti. 
Longsight Free Chr. Ch., Birch Lane, 10.45 and 6.30, 


Mancuuster, Mill St. Free Ch., Bradford, 3, Mr. R. S. SAT. 

Mancumster, Monton Ch., Eccles, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. G. L. CLarxks. 

Mancuester, Pendicton Unitarian, Cross Lane, 6.30, T. W. Roserts. 

Mancuester, Platt Ch., Rusholme, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Purse. 

MANCHESTER, Stand Chapel, Whitefield, 10.45, Rev. GorpON STUART, 
6.30, Service at Ainsworth United. 


WAREING 


Old and 6.30, Rev. KENNETH TWINn. 
Rev. C. G. Toonz. | 
wd Rd., 10.45 and 6, Rev. W. 


MoORETONHAMPSTEAD, Cross 
Mossiey, Christian Church, 
WADDINGTON. 
NANTWICH, Old Chapel, 6 » Rev. Grace Mewnort. 
Tem The Church of the Divine Unity, Ellison Place, 
n. 
(Rossendale), Bethichem Unitarian Church, 10.30 and 


St., 11 and 6.30, ——. 
G. Toone. 


OxpHam, Lord St. Ch., 1 and 6.30, Rev. G. R. BUCKLEY. 
11.30, Rev. H. J. 


Nazareth Un. Ch., Knight's Hill, 10.30 and 6. Rev. F. D. Jones. 


Park Lane CHapeL, near Wigan, 11 and 6.30, Rev. ALBERT | 
itarian Centre, Houndiscombe Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


6.30, Mr. J. 


STURGESS. 
Preston, Unitarian Ch., Church St., 6.30, Rev. Lor Hai. 
RAWTENSTALL, Unitarian Ch., Bank St., 10.45 and 6, Mr. W. Mizar. 


Rev. E. H. Mounss. 
stark 10.30 and 6.30, 
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THE LINDSEY PRESS 

A Free Religious Faith 
(Commission Report) 

Paper covers 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 


School Praise Tune Book 
4s. 6d., by post 4s. 10d. 


Just Published 
Down The Stream of Life 


By BernarD M. ALLEN 
6s., by post 6s. 4d. 
We still have copies available of Jan Masaryk’s Essex Hall 
Lecture delivered in 1941 entitled :— 
The Immortal Soul in Danger 
Is., by post Is. Id. 
The Lindsey Press, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY APPEAL FUND 


Total to March 14th, £88,255 14s. 9d. 
Still required £11,745 Os. Od. 
Send a donation or organise an effort. 
H. B. Moore, 18 Grange Avenue, Hale, Altrincham, Cheshire. 
FELLOWSHIP OF YOUTH 
Silver Jubilee Meetings at Manchester College, Oxford 
March 26th at 8 pm. Speaker: Rev. G. J. G. Grieve 
March 27th at 11.15 a.m. Speaker: Dr. GirpertT Murray on 
“Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms” 
Dance in the evening in the Arlosh Hall. 
Sunday, March 28th, Anniversary Service in the College 
Chapel at 6.30 p.m. conducted by Principal R. Nicol Cross. 


SPEND EASTER 
IN SUSSEX HOLIDAY CENTRE 
(Under direction of Universalist Church) SLACKBOYS, SUSSEX 
Beautiful surroundimgs: good accommodation: splendid fellowshiy 
Charge: 123.60 per day or £3 105.008 per week 
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MANCHESTER, Wilbraham 6.30; 
: Mancuester, Wythenshawe, Un. Ch., Brownley Rd., 6.30, 
6.30, Rev. F. SOKELL. 
Newton Assort, Albany St., 6.30, Rev. 
Norwich, Ch., 11, Rev. LBonarp MASON. 
Chap, 5045 end G30, Rev. Gomom 
He E. H. Kensuzy. 
+h: Pooe, Unitarian Church, Hill St., 6.30, Rev. F. MuNForpD. 
ah PORTSMOUTH, St at 62 Kingston Crescent, North End, 
Ruvcwoop, Hants., The Mecting House, 1st 11, 
ti Dr. J. C. Fuower. Other Sundays, 6.30. 
ii | Rocupaze, Blackwater St.. 10.30 and 6, Rev. E. D. Davies 
ie RotnernamM, Ch. of Our Father, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. D. W. Rosson. 
4 Saiz, Atkinson . 
| Suerriazp, Unity Ch., Crookesmoor Rd, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. A. 
Fulwood Old Chapel, 11, Rev. P. N. 
SHEFFIELD, Chapel, 11 . Srantey Wuireyr. 
SOUTHAMPTON, Friends Mecting House, 6.30, Supply. 
SouTHEND-on-Sea, Darnicy Rd, 11, Children’s Ch., 6.30, Rev. Macuus Panty—Saruspay, Maacu 20, at 7 pm. 
Sunpay, Maacu 21—1llam. Rev. W. H. Compe. 
> 
Srocxroat, Un. Ch., St. Peter's Gate, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. J. Kmutv. 
Srocxron-on-Tezs, Wellington St.. 6.30, Rev. A. J. Manrme. 
a. Swansea, Unitarian Church, St., 6.30, Rev. Basu. Veer; 11, Free 
Wree- Rev. Peacock, Rover. Biacxesors, Sussex 
Mary St. Church, 11 and 6.15, Rev. L. 
: Texrempex, Old Meccting Rd. 630, Rev. March 10, at Ipswich, Matilda Blanche, widow 
Waisn. Robert Hambim, aged 93 years. 
me GMALL HOUSE or rooms urgently wanted. 
ALLASEY, Manor 30, Rev. Hm. 
| © 10.30, Rev. J. Toss, 6.30, Pasion Pi Two adults. Southern town or country. Darison, 21 Wrestwood 
West Gendens, 11 and 6.90, Rev. W. Davunsow 
amend a For mformanon write to the Secectary, Es 1590 Aveou 
the NLULF., clo 14 Gordon Square, Londen, Wen, 11. Rev. A 
Prinecd at Tee 2 Clemcets Inn, Strand, London, W.C.2, and Pabiched by Tue Po 
bd 


